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This is a book which should speak directly to the adolescent mind, although that mind 
does not necessarily realize it does. It is an experience of growing up, which not everyone 
may share, but some of us may do. It is the experience of being a Sonderling and coming 
to terms with it, as man is a social animal, not being of the herd is painful and bitter in 
its loneliness. 

Sinclair is the alter ego of the author, and it is safe to assume that what he writes 
has strong autobiographical roots. This is true for all authors, at least all true authors; 
because if you do not write out of personal experience you are just making things up, and 
who is really interested in what is made up? 

We are now becoming privy to an early experience of the young man who stands for 
the author. He recognizes two worlds, one light and one dark. The light world is that of 
his home, his loving parents and his sisters. Here there reigns contentment and security 
which can easily be confused with happiness. But the light world is not everything there 
is, there is also a darker world outside, a world that exerts a strange fascination as well as 
whetting our curiosity. What happens if we negate this or assume that? Questions almost 
irresistible to the inquisitive mind. But one can learn the ways of life without getting caught 
in them, as my ex-wife once said, but Sinclair gets caught in them. A thoughtless act of 
bravado, bragging about an imaginary act, gets him in the claws of a slightly elder boy, who 
cunningly blackmails him. A period of anguish follows, our protagonist feels abandoned, 
turned out of the paradise of which he once had had his unquestioned possession. He had 
tasted the fruit of forbidden knowledge, tasted it by his own tongue, not just read about it 
from other tongues. To his rescue comes a slightly older boy who appears out of nowhere 
in his school. This boy by name of Max Demian, befriends him and uncannily exerts out 
of him his terrible secret, and then proceeds to rid him of his tormentor. After that they 
become friends, although the friendship is unbalanced. Demian is a few years older, but 
the difference in chronological age is trivial, what matters is that he possess a maturity 
and understanding way beyond that of his years, and becomes to Sinclair a mentor. One 
day after both having attended the class in preparation for final confirmation into the 
church (in spite of the rumors that Demian is a Jew), Demian explains to his disciple an 
alternative interpretation of the story of Cain and Abel, in which Cain is the hero. This 
shocks Sinclair, but makes him thinking and puts him in the state of vertigo unthinkable 
thoughts may induce. The mark of Cain, Demian explains, is not something bad, on the 
contrary, it is a mark of distinction. 

They lose contact and Sinclair moves to another school where he he is seduced to join 
the bad guys, go drinking and leading a life of dissolution and debauchery. But one thing 
he stays clear of, in spite of his curiosity, is the association with women. His carnal desire 
has been awoken, and this is what separates the child from the adult, but he prefers to 
channel into the chaster furrows, into the celebration of an ideal love, die ewige weibliche. 
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He even discovers an icon for his longing, a young woman who attracts him profoundly. 
He is too shy (or reasonable) to try and approach her, he does not know her name, but 
christens her appropriately Beatrice. The exalted thoughts of her, all the fantasies he 
weaves around her, make him forego his life of debauchery, and he becomes once again 
a good student, although not a brilliant one, earning the respect and appreciation of his 
teachers, having previously been so close to expulsion. Then he finds by chance a mentor 
by name of Pistorius. 


Pistorius is a former theologian who supports himself by being a church organist. 
One evening Sinclair drifts by that very church and is arrested by the music being played 
inside. He sits down on the pavement and listens. From then on he does that regularly 
and one evening he sees the organist exiting from the church and he discreetly shadows 
him and finds him eventually by a table in an inn. He approaches him, but the organist is 
suspicious assuming him to be one of those silly people who professes to love music. But 
when Sinclair explains that what attracts him to music is its lack of morality, he becomes 
a bit more intrigued and friendlier, and when Sinclair mentions the name of Abraxas, a 
bond of friendship is sealed right there on the spot. "How do you know about Abraxas?’ 
the organist asks excitedly and with consternation? ’ein Zufall’ Sinclair explains evasively. 
"Es gibt kein Zufall retorts the organist disconcertedly. And then it all starts. 


They meet regularly at the place of the organist Pistorius, still living with his parents, 
in a room filled with books. Sometimes they say almost nothing to each other only staring 
into the fire. At other times Pistorius tells him about Gnosticism, the ancient heresy, the 
God by name of Abraxas. The world consists both of the light and the dark, of the good 
and the evil. A God who is wholly good, like the Jehovah, only has dominion of one part 
of the world, the light one, and must contend with an opponent, a devil, and thus not 
aspire to omnipotence. Only a God who is both good and evil, light and dark, can be said 
to be a true God. One may compare with a drawing. An image that is just white is but 
a blank paper, an image which is just black, is another blank if black. A drawing must 
contain both black and white, as in a good story, there needs to be conflict, both good and 
evil. In Art this is not a problem, in Art we may admire a villain, finding him the most 
interesting character. Life is different, than there is an element of morality which is absent 
in Art, or at least in its direct aspects. But is Life really that different from Art. Would 
Life be endurable if there would only be good or only evil? 


Then Pistorius tells him about archetypes and the collective unconsciousness, with- 
out using those technical terms explicitly. Instead he talks about the difficulty about to 
distinguish between what is you and what is others. That in you there are thoughts and 
desires that are not your private ones but belongs to all mankind. That in you there is all 
of the wishes and wisdom of mankind at large. That everything you think and create has 
already been thought and created. That a single individual would in principle have access 
to all the wisdom of Man and recreate it. This does tie in beautifully with the insight of 
Plato that all knowledge is a matter of remembering. You have known it through your 
access to the collective mind of mankind, and the act of learning it, is just a matter of 
recalling it. 


Now the idea of a collective unconsciousness of Jung is often seen as mere speculation 
at best and silly mysticism as worst, yet I think it has much to commend itself. It acts as 
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a very strong poetic force in psychology endowing it with a grandeur that is lamentable 
lacking say in a Skinnerian approach. Simple examples of it are obvious. Such as the 
sexual instincts, which would play such an important part in 20th century psychology. 
Those clearly are instincts that are not personal but shared and as such also to a large 
extent independent of the personal will. One may also think of mathematical insights in 
that way, be they usually inaccessible to most people, or logical reasoning which enjoys 
such a solid consensus. 

Eventually their friendship goes aground and the special relationship disappears, al- 
though mutual friendliness remains. It is inevitable because the disciple has gone beyond 
the mentor and left him behind, being on his own, and having nothing more to learn from 
him. A fleeting thought, a careless word, and the other is hurt to the quick. An arrow that 
hits its target, the heart of the matter, engenders no opposition only resignation. Sinclair 
regrets his carelessness, he had not meant to shoot an arrow so precisely on the mark, 
but the arrow shot itself. The truth is that Pistorius has been caught in an antiquarian 
obsession with old religions dreaming impossibly about founding a new one. This is but a 
pointless digression to Sinclair who wants to move on. His mentor understands that better 
than his disciple himself but cannot do anything but resign to his fate. 

When he finishes school he goes on to the university not really knowing what he wants 
to study and what he wants to become. He drifts into classes on philosophy but is put 
off by the ordinariness of the lectures and that of the attending students. He is now a 
potential mentor himself and is approached by a young man, whose attention he finds 
irksome, he is not yet ready to mentor on his own. Instead he meets up with Demian, is 
introduced to his mother with whom he falls in love. What now ensues is a depiction of 
an idyllic life and rest with people having such profund mutual understanding!. 

The book which is saturated with recollection of dreams, true to the spirit of the 
romantic psychology of the time, ends on a dreamlike note, namely der Krieg which gives 
to everything a conclusion. He and Demian both are drafted, the latter as an officer. Both 
are wounded, and both, surprise, surprise, end up next to each other in a field hospital. A 
few last words are interchanged and in the morning the bed of Demian is occupied by a 
stranger. Was it a dream or not? 

Jung and Hesse knew each other. In fact Hesse had previously to the writing of the 
book been in treatment by a Jungian psychologist. He had obviously caught on a lot of 
it, some of which he tries to convey in his novel, making it almost into a tract rather than 
a story. It has been said that the whole short novel is an attempt to depict the process 
of individuation. Of an individual attempting to become an individual, meaning being 
differentiated from the mass of mankind. This is an attempt that is nicht für Jedermann 
to quote a later novel of his - Steppenwolf. It is a painful process that most people do not 
really undergo, only, to quote Demian, those who have the mark of Cain on their temples. 
Not everyone who attempts succeeds. Many become overwhelmed by the encounters with 
the archetypes and go insane. In fact the process of individuation is fraught with danger 
and apprehensions of approaching insanity. 

Yes dreams are important. Sinclair is led to say to his would be disciple 


l Tt reminds me a little bit of the Austrian writer Stifters Der Nachsommer, which I painfully plowed 


through almost forty years ago. 


Ich weiß von Geistern zwar gar nichts, ich lebe in meinen Träumen, und das hast du gespürt. 


Die anderen Leute leben auch in Träumen, aber nicht in ihrer eigenen, das ist der Unterschied. 


In fact the meaning of life, at least the ones who want to individuate, is nothing but 
to look for your Schicksal, what nowadays has been debased to ’finding yourself’. 
With the war, cynical insights such as 


Früher hatte ich viel darüber nachgedacht,warum so äußerst selten ein Mensch fiir ein Ideal zu 


leben vermoge. Jetzt sah ich,daß viele, ja alle Menschen fähig sind, für ein Ideal zu sterben. 


Yes living is much harder than dying. Few can do the former, everyone can do the 
latter. 


April 11, 2020 


RoBhalde 


H. Hesse 


April 5-7, 2020 


I must have read this book a long time ago, maybe even in the late seventies. What 
I recall was the young boy succumbing to meningitis, which was sad of course but did not 
touch me that deeply. Now rereading it some forty years later, the book makes quite a 
different impression. 

First the language. Hesse writes a simple and lucid prose. The syntax is straight- 
forward and the vocabulary is basic, in fact I did not encounter any words that I did 
not already know, except possibly ’sachte’ which in fact did mean the same thing as the 
Swedish ’sakta’ I found out by checking a German dictionary. I do not recall having been 
alerted to it before. With the simple prose goes also a simple plot, in fact everything 
is rather transparent, maybe too much so to be a serious literary work. A novel should 
have an epic component, meaning that it illustrates not just a slice of life, but somehow 
encompass as well as suggest a much larger panorama. This invariably implies a certain 
diffusiveness. In fact due to the explicit presentation in this case the novel could do better 
as a drama for the stage or maybe shot as a movie. The number of characters is very 
limited, and can easily be summarized as in the initial list of roles in a play. First we 
have the couple Veraguth, the man Johann being a very successful painter, while the wife 
Adele is just his wife, at least so she comes across, although she is a pianist by educa- 
tion. Personally they are, what one says ill-matched, he lively, imaginative and sensitive, 
she strict and inhibited; on the other hand being ill-matched does not really imply being 
incompatible, maybe on the stage, but not in real life. They are leading parallel lives 
with little intersection on what may have appeared as a romantic scene, namely the manor 
Rosshalde purchased some ten years earlier than the present time. The artist, addressed 
as Herr Professor’, escapes into his work and sets up his abode by his study, reeking from 
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turpentine, and does at most participate at meals in the main building. There are two sons 
in the marriage, an older one by name of Albert, whom his mother has claimed, and who 
actually resents, at times even hates his father, and then a younger one - Pierre, who is the 
apple of both their eyes, and who has unqualified access to both parents and their abodes. 
There is a tug of war between the couple, who will in the end win his affections, but so 
far he is unaware of the strife between his parents fought on the turf that he constitutes. 
Now as in a play, what will upset this petrified situation into which they are trapped? 
Then the proverbial friend of the family turns up, more specifically a childhood friend of 
Johann, by name of Otto Burkhardt. The father has very much looked forward to this 
visit. The friend, a more expansive character, arrives in style lugging a large chest, out of 
which he generously dispenses presents to the various members of the family. A variety 
of toys and knick-knacks for the child, beautiful textiles for the wife, and photos for the 
artist father. Herr Buckhardt who resides in India, by which is meant Malaysia, wants 
to entice his friend to visit him there. He does not have to stay long before he realizes 
the situation and cuts his visit rather short, as his sustained presence could not only be a 
source of embarrassment to his friend. They do share some more moments together and 
in an confrontation one night, his friend makes it clear to him that he cannot stay on in 
this situation, that it is degrading and warps his life. He understands that Pierre is the 
bond which ties him to the place, and he can only get free if he gets free of his bond to his 
beloved son. This is of course not going to be easy. As noted the presentation of the plot 
is very much that of a dramatic play, the main conflict is stated clearly, and now what 
remains is to resolve it . 

Eventually Johann decides to cut free, to leave Rosshalde in the fall and set out with 
Otto to India, leaving his wife with the two sons, preferably in some nice spot such as 
St-Moritz (money does not seem to be the problem). Adele, however, does not feel the 
same joy of being liberated that she had thought she would feel and no doubt would have 
felt earlier in their ill-fated relation, now she realizes it is too late. It would be a liberation 
for her husband, enlarging his views, but what is there in it for her? she would simply be 
put in the pathetic role of the abandoned wife. She wants time to think, after all Johann 
had already had that time before his decision, why not her as well? Albert their elder 
son, is however excited by his father taking off for India. In those times exotic travel was 
definitely not within the capability of ordinary people, and above all meant a commitment, 
at least for several months, sometimes years; and as with true travel one was never assured 
of a safe return home, maybe not even of a return. In fact Albert, inspired by the perceived 
daring of his father, is forming an improved opinion of him and confesses to his mother 


Weißt Du, manchmal tut es mir leid, daß ich oft haBlich gegen ihn war — er hat 
mich auch gequält, aber er hat etwas, was mich doch allemal wieder imponiert. 
Er ist ja furchtbar einseitig, und von Musik versteht er nicht viel, aber er ist 
doch ein großer Künstler und hat eine Lebensaufgabe. Das ist es, was mir so sehr 
imponiert. Er hat ja nichts von seiner Berühmtheit, und von seinem Geld auch 
recht wenig; es ist nicht das, woftir er arbeitet 


Albert himself has talent, especially talent as a musician, his piano playing has the 
force to even move his father. But he has no plans for his future, beyond that of being the 
talented dilettante in a variety of subjects and skills. Some people are beyond enjoying 
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life, for them life has a purpose to which they must submit themselves, and that purpose 
-Lebensaufgabe - is what he is jealous of. 

Now Pierre gets sick. Softly at first, arising worries, and even a visit to the doctor (der 
Sanitétsrat and sixth character in the drama) who is reassuring, and they can all relax. 
But the boy is not getting any better, and the doctor makes a few more visits. The mother 
is gently reassured again and the father is off painting. After one of his painting excursions 
he gets a note from the doctor wanting to have a word with him in his office. He gets there 
and is shown the room where he sits down, and after a while, the doctor speaks to him 
of the extreme seriousness of his son’s condition. It is Gehirnhautentztindung (meningitis) 
and this is serious indeed, and at the time not treatable, let alone curable. In short the 
young boy may die, in fact he will likely do so. The father is thunderstruck and wants to 
know what can be done, will he survive? On that score the doctor has no comfort to give 
beyond that of it being in the hands of God or Providence, all that can be done is to give 
the child as much comfort and nursing which is possible, and hope for the best. 

Johann returns, with a heavy heart as the saying goes. He tends to the child and does 
not disclose the seriousness of its condition to his wife, but she cannot help but suspect. A 
serious conversation follows in which she promises him that he can bring Pierre with him 
when he leaves for India in the fall. What use is such a generous offer to him now when 
the child may die. Nevertheless he thanks her warmly for it. This is not the first time 
they lived through the anguish of tending to a sick child. Albert was once also seriously 
sick and it brought the couple together and Pierre ensued from that union; something 
similar will not happen this time, for that it is far too late, but at least an atmosphere of 
mutual tolerance and sympathy is inevitably enveloping them. Their prolonged wait for 
the inevitable end becomes tedious, and Johann almost wishes that death will occur soon 
so it will be over with. And then the miracle occurs, the child seems to rally, the face 
which has aged during the illness now returns to innocence and youth. There are no pains 
anymore, the child has an interest, even an appetite, and his mood is calm. Is this the 
recovery for which they all have been so fervently wishing. The doctor, on the other hand, 
holds himself aloof whispering to the nurse who has moved in recently. And of course it 
turns out to be that illusion of recovery, that mirage of good health, that often occurs just 
before death, as if the victim is allowed a reprieve, that his strength is gathered for one 
last effort. Soon thereafter he gives out a terrible scream of pain and horror, the relentless 
crying of an animal is lethal distress. One of his legs starts pounding rhythmically on the 
bed, it is as if he has ceased to be a human being, but instead turning into a mechanical 
contraption. A day or so of that, and then in the morning, his heart does no longer beat. 

After the funeral Johann and his wife Adele part. Now he is on his own and feels a 
loneliness he has never experienced before. Everything seems empty and voided, except 
one thing. 


Was ihm blieb, das war seine Kunst, der er sich nie so sicher gefühlt hatte wie 
eben jetzt. Ihm blieb der Trost der Draufenstehenden, denen es nicht gegeben 
ist, das Leben selber an sich zu reien und auszutrinken; ihm blieb die selt- 
same, ktihle, dennoch unbandige Leidenschaft des Sehens, des Beobachtens und 
heimlich-stolzen Mitschaffens. Das war der Rest und der Wert seines mibgliickten 
Lebens, diese unbeirrbare Einsamkeit und alte Lust des Darstellens, und diesem 
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Stern ohne Abwege zu folgen, war nun sein Schicksal. 


One may argue that all authors write nothing but variations on their own autobiog- 
raphy, and surely there are definite biographical sources for the story. Hesse himself was 
trapped in an unhappy marriage with children who tied him down, but from which he even- 
tually extricated himself, but in his case his wife suffered from schizophrenia. Furthermore 
one of their sons was also struck with meningitis as a young child (but in real life, romantic 
deaths are not the order of the day) but that seems to have been just after the book was 
finished. Another case of Art anticipating Life. In addition to being a writer he also had a 
dream of being an artist, and in Johann Veraguth he may indulge in that dream. He dwells 
lovingly on the craft of the visual artist, his searching eye for the ’motive’, the pleasure 
of the preliminary sketches, the putting on paint on the canvas, which must be done with 
the utmost concentration. The reader is made privy to three pictures. In the beginning a 
fisherman with his catch on a boat on a river, engages his eye. Especially the look of the 
fish. Then later on he paints his marriage, two adults staring stiffly away from each other, 
and below them their child, as of yet happily unaware of its parents predicament. And 
finally he finds on the very premises of his abode a sight that catches his imagination and 
his desire to paint it. Now this necessitates ’plein-air’ painting and he gets up early each 
morning in deep anticipation of joy, accompanied by his faithful servant Robert. This is 
what occupies him before the final crisis of the son’s illness. And so, after the boy is dead, 
he sits down to complete the drawing he has made of his boy’s sleeping head during his 
watch by the sick-bed. This becomes his farewell to his son and his expression of profound 
grief. 

This is vintage Hesse, in whom the issue of the artistic soul and the vicissitudes it is 
bound to encounter in life, lies at the core of his writing career, his Lebensaufgabe so to 
speak. He admitted to his father that the unhappy marriage he depicted was based on his 
own, but the problems went deeper than mere compatibility. He wondered whether it was 
possible for an artist to be married at all. 


April 8, 2020 


Peter Camenzind 


H.Hesse 


January 1-9, 2017 


This is an early work of Hesse. In fact his first published novel. Published in 1904 
when he was 27, and written a few years earlier. It was hence a very youthful work, and not 
surprisingly a very immature one, to which he later in life would take exception, although 
it did of course meet with initial success and launched him on his literary career, so he has 
in fact much to thank it for. 


As I wrote a youthful work, and youth is the time when you take your life very 
seriously. Life ahead of you stretches interminably, and as such it becomes almost a 
burden, so heavily do you feel the responsibility for it. Life being immense also means 
that death becomes so to. An exotic and ominous possibility, capable of in one stroke 
annihilating the vastness of life. 


It is in the genre of what the Germans call a ’Bildungsroman’ meaning one in which 
the hero through the vicissitudes of life changes and comes to insight. He grows up in a 
small village in Switzerland, between mountains and lake. His ancestors are all peasants 
and he is the first one to break out of this endless cycle tied to the soil. He develops 
a love, nay a passion for the mountains, and growing up strong he excels in daring and 
climbing. Eventually he leaves for Zuerich, and for the first time in his life he makes a 
friend, a musician, who introduces him to a circle of intellectual and artistic people and 
he becomes a critic and a contributor to papers, successful enough to live by his wits and 
make a modest living. He also is introduced to women, all of them very beautiful and 
artistic. Tragedy strikes, his best friends dies in a trivial accident, showing how brittle life 
is, even in youth, how it hangs by a thin thread, so easily cut and severed. Later he makes 
court to a beautiful artist, only to find out that she is already attached to another man, a 
married man. He himself has just been a side-kick. He is devastated and leaves for Basel. 
He earns his living as a man of letters, a ’Schriftsteller’, but his real destiny is to become 
a poet he is being told, and he believes it. A poet whose mission is to bring to the world 
the silent passions of nature, to give it a voice. He never really gets around to it. In Basel 
he lives the life of an ’Einzelganger’ a ’Sonderling’, in short a recluse, shying away from 
society except when drinking in bars, because like his father he is an alcoholic. He breaks 
out of his isolation from refined society only intermittently, but by virtue of his position 
as a writer, he is able to frequent the salon of a professor. There he meets Elizabeth and 
eventually falls in love with her, yet reluctant to make himself explicit. He once encounters 
her at an art exhibit being transfixed by a cloud in a painting. He understands that she 
understands. That she too has the same sensitivity towards nature as he has, that she 
shares his innermost sympathies. In short that she is a soul mate. When young you believe 
in soul mates, in the same way as you believe in salvation and delivery. That your loneliness 
will be relieved, that the missing half will be found. However, feeling the moment being 
precious, not to say sacred, he does not disturb her, but leaves unnoticed. When he after 
a long absence from town returns and seeks her out he discovers that she is already taken, 
that he has let the opportunity slip by. She seems not to have suspected anything, she is 
still very friendly, almost intimate, as if there would be a secret bond between them, that 
they would share things that no others could share. Still she is happily engaged, soon to 
be married and to become a mother. He refuses to play the part of Werther. He goes 
away to Italy finding some peace in a small village, being courted by a widow, savoring her 
attention with pride, yet in the end feeling restless. He returns to Basel, gives up refined 
society altogether, gets to be friendly with a carpenter, starts to associate with his family, 
including a girl of five, the apple of the carpenters eye, but who will soon die out of some 
undisclosed disease. Then there is the crippled brother of the wife who is dumped on the 
little family after the death of their mother, Boppi by name. Now the narration becomes 
almost painfully sentimental. He strikes up a friendship with the cripple, brings him home, 
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nurses him, finally learning the meaning of true selfless service. The cripple dies of course, 
his heart weak. Then finally the narrator returns to his roots, to his widowed father in his 
home village, realizing that this is where he really belongs. His sojourn in the big wide 
world was just an episode, now he is to resume his real life, back where he started. A 
typical theme in this kind of novels. And so we leave him, taking up the role of being an 
innkeeper shelving his ambitions, denouncing his dream of destiny as a poet of nature. He 
is supposed finally to be if not happy at least content. 


January 12, 2017 


Die Nürnberger Reise 


H. Hesse 


December 30-31, 2016 


This is a short book reporting on a trip Hesse did through his Native Swabia in the 
fall of 1925 at the age of forty eight, although he gives the impression of being much older. 
A resident of Switzerland since the Great War, a citizen of the same since a year, he is 
newly estranged from his second wife, and thus lives the indulgent life of a solitary. Hesse 
characterizes himself as a ’Miissigganger’ namely one who deliberately wastes his time, 
incessantly procrastinating and indulging himself. He lacks the admirable discipline of a 
responsible member of society, a discipline also to be found among certain artists, who 
take their calls seriously and are at their desks even when they have no desire to be so. 
He himself can only work when he is in the mood, but when that blessed state descends 
on him, he can work with an unprecedented frenzy, forgetting everything else. But those 
moods are elusive, beyond his control, but it means that he is reluctant to travel, to leave 
his abode, because what would happen would he be seized with such a mood when absent 
from his working desk? What frustration! Thus he regularly declines invitations to lecture 
or to give recitals of his poems, by writing a few polite words making up some excuse. 
But this time it is different, he decides to accept an invitation to go to Nürnberg, after all 
he has for many years promised to visit an old childhood friend in Blaubeuren, and he is 
suddenly seized with a desire to revisit that scene from his childhood by the recollection 
of the schöne Lau a figure in one of the poems of Mörike. When Hesse travels, he wants to 
do it in style, meaning not getting from A to B in the shortest and quickest way, because 
he loathes the notion of efficiency and is aghast at the notion of changing time into money, 
which so much pervades the way of modern life, and to which his whole attitude of life and 
style thereof is a deliberate rejection, not to say affront. Should one travel one should do it 
slowly savoring the places through which one passes. Thus he packs a big chest of clothes 
and a smaller valise and sets off in stages through a journey that will take him weeks. In 
addition to Niirnberg he has also accepted to talk at Ulm and Augsburg. 

He first sets off from his residence in Tessin to Zürich, where he has friends. He 
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stays there a couple of days and walks around in the big city avoiding the sights but 
instead concentrating on the small back streets with their small shops and bars and other 
fascinating items of a big city. He is in particular intrigued by the signs of proprietors, 
one may learn a lot from them as to the composition of the populace, whether Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish. From Zürich he goes on to Baden, where he stays for some time, 
taking baths consulting doctors and reading his mail, which seems to be an onerous and 
time consuming duty filled with requests he needs to dispense with. He then seems to 
return home in disgust, it is not always so easy to follow his digressions, before heading for 
Nürnberg in earnest. His re-encounter with Swabia is a delight, and in Tuttlingen he has 
almost an epiphany walking the town at night encountering a full Moon. But the magic 
is gone the next morning. In Blaubeuren he meets up with an school-friend who is now a 
professor. Both have aged, gray hairs sprouting, but to each other they are still the young 
teenage boys they once were. In a monastery he is looking for the small pond die schöne 
Lau swam in according to Morike, and he is surprised that his friend does not know of the 
story. He himself has learned geography not by study but through poems. It turns out 
that the small pond has been covered by cement, but there is one manhole through which 
they can glimpse the dark water below, once the lid has been moved aside. He then goes 
on to Ulm, Augsburg and eventually Niirnberg to give his lectures. Hesse is fascinated by 
the old Medieval centers of the towns and cities, centers which before the bombings of the 
Second World War still remained intact in a Germany materially unravaged by the First. 
He deplores the modern additions that surround the picturesque centers, modern life being 
so alien to his temperament. What has modern life to offer? Modern architecture at its 
best is but a faded copy of the past, and when it comes to literature there is nothing that 
promises anything good, everything is in disarray and confused and with little prospects 
of attaining maturity, and only that which freely admits this sorry state of affairs, has 
any redeeming features in his view. The classical poets and man of letters, like Goethe, 
Holderin, Kleist, hold his admiration, just as the classical composers, constituting a world 
complete in itself, to which he repeatedly returns with longing and satisfaction. In short 
the life and attitude of the bourgeois burgher he professes to despise. One is reminded 
of his protagonist in Steppenwolf a book which was written at the same time (both were 
published in 1927) and depicts a mood very close to that of Hesse’s during his present 
travels. 


Giving lectures and declaiming poems is something he dreads, seized with Lampen- 
fieber (the terror of the stage). It is all meaningless of course, he has nothing in common 
with those audiences, they leave him indifferent (in spite of the dread?), they do not under- 
stand him, it is all part of an empty ritual, a going through the motions of culture. What 
does he have to say? And as to poems, they are of the past, and mean very little to him 
now. In fact one gets the impression that Hesse is weary of writing, he rather be a painter, 
and painting he does with the innocent passion of an amateur. But anyway he persists, 
he does not leave the lecture hall then and there. Why does he persist? It is vanity, he 
admits. Everyone is vain, in particular artists, and he may not be particularly vain, but 
vain he is nevertheless. It is vanity that forces him to make a good impression, not to let 
down expectations. And then, somewhat surprisingly, it is Love that finally pops him up. 
This may seem paradoxical in view of the contempt for the audience he has just expressed. 
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But an audience is a mass, and in the audience there may be individuals. Individuals 
who really want to listen to him, who may understand him, and who may actually get 
something valuable out of the whole spectacle. It is this kind of individual he loves and 
does not want to disappoint. There may be only one such individual, but that is enough, 
he does not want to disappoint that individual. Thus he looks for friends in the audience, 
and if there are none, he looks for the friendly and sympathetic face, and henceforth he 
concentrates all his attention, all his delivery to that very face, ignoring the rest?. 

Finally his duties having been performed, and finding the city of Nürnberg a dis- 
appointment, the old city center being strangled by the surrounding developments, he 
hurriedly flees to Miinchen, where he enjoys the company of friends (of whom this sup- 
posedly solitary and asocial individual possesses a plentitude) especially that of Thomas 
Mann, although tactfully he discloses nothing personal of the encounter, which to the 
modern prying reader is a disappointment. 


January 1, 2017 


Der Steppenwolf 


H. Hesse 


July 15-17, 2010 


Ein leichtes Leben, eine leichte Liebe, ein leichter Tod - das war nichts für mich. In 
this way you can summarize the self-assessment of the protagonist. We are dealing with 
ein Einzelmenschen, an out-sider, and as such the type is common enough in fiction. I 
learned about the book, with its catchy title, as a teenager. It was our German teacher, who 
professed seeing himself in the character. I must have read it first in an English translation 
in the early 70’s, and a few years later, when I was systematically reading German, in its 
original. The German of Hesse is quite easy and transparent, with a natural flow that 
makes you turn the pages quickly. At that time I was still unused to reading German, and 
I recall how I read unsterblichen (immortal) as unster-blichen and it did not make any 
sense at all. It is interesting to find out how much one remembers of a book more than 
thirty years afterwards. Often the general atmosphere is what is most deeply lodged in 
memory, as to specific detail, what sticks, seem more often than not to be a case of pure 


i Interestingly this is what Brandt also claimed he did in all his speeches, concentrating his attention 
to just one member of the audience, and thus achieving the effect that he spoke to everyone individually. It 
would be farfetched to assume that Brandt got it from Hesse, most likely he never read the book, but it is 
clearly something many lecturing people have independently come up with. On a somewhat different take, 
Wittgenstein is said to have appreciated a friendly Negro face in his seminar, demanding nothing more of 
him than his friendly presence. The N-word which now is becoming archaic may offend some readers. The 


point is that Wittgenstein himself used it and to replace it would distort the historical reference. 
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chance. Expressions such as nur für verrückte and nicht für jedermann have stayed with 
me for some reason. And that of course also goes for the general plot. 


It is a book very suitable for teenagers, for which it is bound (or used to at least) 
to make quite an impression, although it was written by Hesse when he was approaching 
fifty and bitterly felt that his youth was for ever gone, a realization that usually strikes 
people at that age. Although the main character, with the somewhat incongruous name of 
Harry Haller is supposed to be an exceptional soul (or at least he is under that impression), 
obviously a surprising number of people (in addition to my German teacher) must identify 
with him and his plight. This might be seen as a consequence of the fact that low relative 
numbers translate into substantial absolute ones given the huge number of people around. 
Often what seems dignified in isolation becomes rather comical when in profusion. And the 
message, if any, is just that. Do not take yourself too seriously. Laughter is the trademark 
of both Mozart and Goethe, the house-gods of the highly cultivated Haller, as he finds out 
when encountering them in dream and illusion, hovering as they do in the cold arid air of 
eternity. 


So what is the problem with Haller? He is intelligent, highly educated, to all appear- 
ances a successful man of letters, widely published, respected for his erudition. Yet he 
lives a nomadic life, going from the one rented apartment to the other, bringing his large 
collection of books. It does not quite square, or is that the key to his neurosis? His neurosis 
takes the form of a split. He is both Man and Wolf being at cross-purposes with each other. 
Or so he loves to explain his situation. Obviously he does not feel at home in the world. 
He is an out-sider, eine Ausnahme. He both longs for Gemeinschaft and is repelled by 
it. The world of the bourgeois, fills him with Sehnsucht und Abscheu. Sentimentality, he 
explains to himself, yet this labeling and rejection does not manage to erwisch his nostalgic 
longing, it still remains. One thing gives him comfort, beyond the temporary one supplied 
by drinking, and that is the resolution he has made to kill himself, just like the novelist 
Adalbert Stifter, by cutting his throat with a razor. The faith that this is something he 
can do, whenever things go too bad. gives him the strength and fortitude to endure. That 
within his compass there is an emergency exit, fully within his power to use. As a last 
resort he has decided to kill himself at fifty. 


There is an encounter with a professor, with whom he has had some pleasant inter- 
changes in the past. The professor remembers that fondly and insists to invite him home. 
Haller, although having no desire to accept the invitation, cannot rise above his bourgeois 
civility and turn it down. The evening turns out to be a disaster. They have of course 
almost nothing to talk about. The professor is an avid reader of the war-mongering press, 
of which Haller is a sworn enemy. What particularly irks Haller is a portrait of Goethe, 
having pride of place. That those small-minded people should admire Goethe as well, is 
an affront to him. He finds, or thinks he finds, that the artists rendering is sentimental 
and untrue. Ein Verleugnis. At the end of the evening he cannot resist speaking his mind. 
Devastated he roams the streets of the town feeling it impossible to return to his lodging 
and the razor. He must kill himself, but the act of so doing fills him with loathing. He 
is trapped. Desperate he seeks refuge in a restaurant. He spots a young woman and sits 
down with her, begging her to take care of him. She does so willingly, sensing that here 
is a man who needs to obey. He is from then on obliged to obey all her commands. He 
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willingly does so, feeling strangely attracted to this adrogonous apparition, which brings 
up memories of a child-hood friend. As she finds out that he cannot dance, he is being 
told that he has to learn, but that she is willing to act as his teacher. 


So this old man, his youth for ever gone, is still capable of enjoying the company of 
young beautiful women? A new life opens up for him, as Hermine, as she is appropriately 
called in deference to Hermann, the old friend, is set to teach him the pleasures of a 
superficial life. Of course, she assures him, she too has depth, she too understands what 
is irking him. They are soul-mates deep down, but she has found another way to cope 
with life. She lives on men, she is good at making them fall in love with her. She does 
not want to live on him, but she will make him fall in love with her. He is not in love yet, 
only intrigued and infatuated. But when he has fallen in love with her, he is to perform 
her last command, which is, as he readily senses, to kill her. But that is in the future. 
Meanwhile he learns the foxtrot and is taken to a dive, in which her friend Pablo, the 
saxophonist is playing. As the two are friends, he tries to engage in conversation with this 
strikingly handsome young Latinamerican man. But they have nothing to talk about, all 
the musical theories that Haller seems to develop are of total indifference to Pablo. To him 
music is music, nothing cereberal about it. You do not think about music, you play it. His 
duty is to play it well. It does not have to be something classical and enduring, even the 
hit of today is feed for his mill. Pablo is of course everything that Haller despises about 
the superficiality of modern life, yet the man exerts a strange fascination for him. But 
of course he is falling in love with Hermine, and everything connected to her will take on 
significance. But while things are cooking with Hermine she makes him a present of a young 
nubile wench, who will share his bed on occasion. Of course it is not an exclusive affair, 
lesbian relationships with Hermine are hinted at, allowing her so to speak to eavesdrop 
on him. In a way the relationship is hardly distinguishable from that of a purchased one, 
she is indeed (as is Hermine?) a high-class prostitute, drawn to her vacation by choice, 
claimed by necessity. 


The climax is approaching. A masked ball, in which Haller is supposed to take part, 
and for which all those dancing lessons have prepared the way. He goes there reluctantly, 
only egged on by the thought of Hermine. He comes in late, and as predicted he feels 
totally out of it. He is but a disinterested spectactor. He does not recognise either his 
love-lady nor Hermine, and eventually decides to leave, only to find that he has lost his 
ticket for the wardrobe. Another man gives him his, which instead of being a numbered 
one, turns out to give an indication of Hermines whereabouts. She is apparently to be 
in der Holle, a small room in the basement where the band is dressed up as devils. He 
goes there, finds by the bar a strikingly handsome young man, who again reminds him of 
Herman. The reader of course knows that it is Hermine in male drag. Now for the first 
time he starts dancing, after having shared a few fortifying drinks with his companion. He 
and Hermine, whom he finally has recognized, vie with each other as to what ladies they 
can attract. Pablo is there of course, playing his devilish saxophone. Haller experiences 
what he has never done before, the dissolution of his ego in the dionystic abandon of a 
party, something most other people have been privy to, but supposedly never Haller. The 
party goes on until dawn, and by that time all his sexual longing and excitement has been 
focused on just one woman - Hermine. She has brought about her promise and prediction. 
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The finale? Not quite yet. Only three of them are left, Pablo, Hermine and Haller. 
Pablo, formerly so taciturn and inept away from his musical instrument, now takes on a 
more forceful and commanding role, namely that of a theatre manager. He will take his 
two protegés to his magic theatre. The masked ball of course, strained our credulity, would 
such a wild thing ever take place in such a small city, in which Haller to all indications 
now resides? In many way it is somewhat reminiscent of a similar scene in Bulgakovs 
"The Master and Marguerita’, but that was supposed to take place in Moscow, a city big 
enough to have sizable underground by arithmetical considerations alone. But what about 
the magic theatre and all the going ons? Does this happen solely in the imagination of 
Haller, drugged as he is before being taken there? Once they are there, the two lovers are 
separated, and Haller has the pleasure to sample the various attractions by himself. It is 
like a tivoli, but the attractions are far more engaging and vivid. In one, he is taken on a 
car hunt by his old friend Gustav, a doctor of theology, but with a lust for blood and more 
breathing space. When all is said and done, the only sensible thing is to reduzieren as he 
puts it. They sit up in a tree taking aim at cars, shooting the chauffeurs and watching 
with delight as the cars overturn and smash. One young woman is rescued from a wreck 
and taken up to their arboreal hiding place. It is all like a dream of course, save it is more 
vividly participatory than a dream. In another attraction Haller gets to sleep with all the 
girls and women who have ever, be it so briefly, caught his fancy. He also meets Mozart, 
who complains that there are far too many instruments in the music of a Brahms and 
Wagner. What a waste of material. Was fiir eine Vergeudung!. In the end, he finds the 
final door, and a knife in his hand. He opens and sees Pablo and Hermine, embracing each 
other naked, obviously resting after a most satisfying intercourse. Under her breast there is 
a red mark, where Pablos strong teeth have taken a love bite. Haller goes for it right away 
and thrusts his knife deep inside, and she quickly bleeds to death, stiffening into a corpse. 
Warum Pablo asks, Warum hast Du das getan?. Haller has overstepped the line between 
illusion and reality, letting one bleed into the other. Haller feels no remorse, although he 
was never allowed to consummate his passion for Hermine, nor does he feel, in spite of 
Pablos urging any Eifersucht. He had been told to obey her commands, including her last 
and ultimate one. Or was that ever her idea really? Maybe it was just a thought of his she 
had reflected back? But what is the reader to make of it all? What is fiction and dream, 
and what is reality? Rather ironic questions to ask about a piece of fiction. The book 
begun with a foreword, in which Haller was introduced to the reader from the outside, and 
before the relentless text begun, shorn of any partition into comfortable chapter chunks, 
but there is no afterword really, except of course what was incorporated in the foreword. 

What to make of the book? Autobiographical? Of course not in details, but in general 
tenor? Hesse had been psychoanalyzed in the Jungian tradition some ten years before, part 
of this by his almost complete contemporary!. The divided self, not just into two warring 
components, but literally thousands, clearly is inspired by Jungian psychology, as is the 
explicit connection between artistic ability and destiny on one hand and apartness and 
identity turmoil on the other. As Hesse was writing the book his second wife left him (he 
had left his first wife, who had turned schizophrenic and been confined to an asylum). No 
doubt some of the wild life depicted was also the experience of Hesse, as his dipping into 


1 C.G.Jung 1875-1961, H.Hesse 1877-1962 
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the fashions of the age, so anathema to anyone devoted to classical Bildung and restraint. 
Obviously, the book had a very definite therapeutic effect on him, but to exactly what 
extent, we will of course never know. 

Is the book worth rereading? As an exercise in German reading it is excellent. The 
language is simple yet smooth and beautiful, and as already noted, you just flow along, 
being taken on a ride (Thomas Mann remarks on the blurb, that the book has taught him 
once more the pleasure of reading) forgetting that it is written in a foreign language. That 
is always gratifying. Between my first encounter with it, and my second, almost forty 
years have elapsed. It is hardly to be expected that with such a pacing, I will find the 
opportunity to read it again in the future. It is always sad to know that you are doing 
something for the last time. Such a realization tempts you to contradict prophecy just out 
of spite. 

Finally, has the book ever been filmed? Surely it must have been. It would lend itself 
exceedingly well to a cinematic adaption. If that has never been done, that alone would 
tempt me to delve into it again. 


July 17, 2010 


